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ART AND PRORGESS 



IN THE MAGAZINES 

To the January number of the North 
American Review Mr. Frank Jewett Ma- 
ther, Jr., contributes an interesting article 
on "Safeguarding the Art Treasures of 
Italy," in which he explains the require- 
ments of the new law of June, 1909, made 
for this specific purpose, the weakness of 
the old law, and the methods of evasion 
practised by both collectors and dealers. 
There are, Mr. Mather affirms, today com- 
paratively few masterpieces of painting 
remaining in private Italian collections, 
the best having been disposed of long ago, 
and those now coming to America being 
not merely copies, but copies of copies. 
Mr. Mather has just returned from two 
years' sojourn in Italy, where he had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for making a care- 
ful investigation. 

In the January Century is found "A 
Study of the Plan of Chicago," by Charles 
Eliot Norton, with remarks on city plan- 
ning in general — the first, it is under- 
stood, of a series of articles on the same 
subject by the same writer; as well as an 
article by John Kimberly Mumford on 
"The Passing of the Antique Rug," illus- 
trated by three full-page reproductions 
of rugs in color from original water color 
drawings. The frontispiece to the maga- 
zine is an engraving on wood, by Timothy 
Cole, of Jules-Elie Delaunay's "Ophelia." 
George W. Cable contributes to the cur- 
rent number of the Scribner's an article 
on "The Mid-Winter Gardens of New Or- 
leans," declared to be an object lesson, 
and its argument, in which informality 
and privacy are extolled as attributes of 
a garden, and lawn-mower conventions 
vigorously condemned. Mr. Cable writes 
from the standpoint of one who has given 
much study to the art of gardening, and 
that of a true garden lover not lacking in 
practical experience. 

An enormous amount of activity in the 
field of art in America is recorded by 
Ernest Knaufft in the January issue of 
the Review of Reviews, who within the 
limits of a short and fulty-illustrated arti- 
cle tells of the P'reer and Evans gifts, ex- 
plains the present status of the National 
Gallery, describes the several Art Mu- 



seums and their work, and outlines the 
growth of the principal art schools and 
art societies. 

An appreciative estimate of the "Art of 
Lucien Simon" is given by Charles H. 
Caffin in the January Harper's, which is 
publishing this year a series of articles on 
foreign painters of note. 

The International Studio contains ar- 
ticles on Leon Dabo, by J. Nilsen Laur- 
vik ; and on Alexander Robinson, by Gus- 
tave Kobbe. The Architectural Record 
devotes its entire number to the works of 
Messrs. Carrere and Hastings. In the 
current number of the School Arts Book is 
found an article by Florence N. Levy on 
"The Chair" — the first of a series dealing 
with two centuries of art in America. Men- 
tion should also be made of an article by 
M. Stapley, on "Sources of Modern Hard- 
ware," published in a recent issue of the 
American Architect, because of its inter- 
est and practical significance. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

FRENCH CATHEDRALS, BY ELIZA- 
BETH ROBINS PENNELL, with illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell. The Century Company, 
New York, Publishers. Price $5.00 net. 

The writing and illustration of this 
handsome volume consumed, the author 
tells us, about eighteen years. Not that 
this amount of time was spent unremit- 
tingly upon it, but that it was begun so 
long ago and only just completed. 
"France in the earliest days of our cathe- 
dral journeys was an undiscovered 
country," says Mrs. Pennell. "When we 
cycled, as we usually did, we had the 
hard white road between its lines of 
poplars to ourselves, and, as a rule, only 
the commercial traveler shared the 
friendly inns and their good dinners with 
us. Day after day passed in the little 
towns without our hearing a word of our 
own language spoken. In the cathedrals 
we seldom met any but natives. The mo- 
tor had not as yet driven the cyclist off 
the road, nor the touring club regulated 
the inns which knew so well how to regu- 
late themselves. For us, therefore, wan- 
dering in a 'fairy-land of travel,' there 
was something of the joy of the discov- 
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erer, when the forgotten cathedral town 
to which work was our guide, turned out 
to be 'the most picturesque place in the 
world/ something of the pioneer when 
we settled down and made ourselves at 
home." It is in this spirit and manner 
that j'ourneyings to the various towns are 
related, and descriptions of some of the 
greatest cathedrals of the world, such as 
Notre-Dame, Chartres, Amiens, Rouen, 
given. The descriptions while accurate 
are, from the standpoint of the intelli- 
gent casual observer, neither technical nor 
astute, yet not lacking in local color — 
the spirit of the place. The illustrations 
are numerous and pictorial, losing, how- 
ever, much of their charm in the process 
of reproduction. The original etchings 
made as illustrations for this volume have 
been purchased by the French Govern- 
ment and are in the Luxembourg. 

ARTISTS PAST AND PRESENT, BY 
ELISABETH LUTHER CARY. Moffat. 
Yard and Company, New York, Publishers. 
Price §2.50 net. 

A book in twelve chapters, ten of which 
are devoted to a consideration of the work 
of as many artists, the last two concern- 
ing themselves with the exhibitions of 
modern German and Spanish paintings 
held last winter in New York. Some of 
these sketches, for such they are, were 
originally published in "Scrip," the ex- 
cellent little magazine conducted for 
several years by Miss Cary. They are 
called "random studies," and no con- 
nection of thought is suggested in the 
selection of themes. Barye, Mary Cas- 
satt, Max Klinger, and Alfred Stevens 
are treated in the first four chapters, then 
suddenly one leaps back over the cen- 
turies and is graciously invited to con- 
sort with Jaques Callot and Carlo 
Crivelli. Yet the very desultory fashion 
of these expositions gives them distinction 
and charm. One is so apt to approach 
art on stilts, as it were, that it is a real 
joy to be led into its presence unconven- 
tionally—to be conducted by one who 
knows the masters well and finds pleasure 
in their company. Miss Cary's criticisms 
are, as a rule, subtle and well considered, 
rarely biting but large minded, appre- 



ciative, sympathetic, and, what is more, 
illumined by a genuine personal enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction. All may not see 
the resemblance she discovers in the 
works of Sorolla to those of BotticeUi, 
nor follow her at all times in her deduc- 
tions, but that is neither here nor there. 
What does signify is that she is discrim- 
inating, not given to excesses, careful to 
get the artist's view point, or at least to 
seek it, putting aside personal prejudice. 
This, with the fact the artists she has 
told of are those not most familiar, goes 
to make this book profitable as well as 
pleasant reading. 

THE STORY OF DUTCH PAINT- 
ING, BY CHARLES H. CAFFIN. The 
Century Company, New York, Publishers. 
Price §1.20 net. 

A small volume of two hundred pages 
with twenty-five half-tone reproductions 
of famous canvases by the Dutch Mas- 
ters relating the cause and effect of the 
art wave which crested in the lowlands in 
the seventeenth century. Beginning as far 
back as the abdication of Charles V in 
1555, Mr. CafHn traces the romantic his- 
tory of the Dutch people through their 
struggle for independence, at which time 
was established their great school of 
painting — one of the greatest that has 
ever arisen — which, with the spirit of 
modernism in politics, religion, science, 
society, was left as a legacy to the civili- 
zation of the world. If art is the reflec- 
tion of life then its historical study must 
involve a scrutiny of political and social 
conditions. It is from this view point Mr. 
CafBn invariably approaches his subject. 
He is a teacher rather than an analyst 
and after marshaling his facts in orderly 
array he presents them simply and logic- 
ally. He throws no specially new light 
upon the Dutch art of the seventeenth 
century, but rubs up the old lamps until 
they burn more brightly. The "Story 
of Dutch Painting" has been commended 
as a handbook for students of art, young 
and old, and as such it should serve most 
admirably, containing much information 
pleasantly clothed and not didactically 
set forth. 



